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EARLY  PRINTING  OF  GETTYSBURG  ADDRESS 


Upon  each  annual  anniversary  day  of  the  Gettysburg 
Dedicatory  Ceremonies,  attention  is  called  to  the  remark- 
able address  delivered  by  Abraham  Lincoln  on  that  occa- 
sion. While  the  speech,  it  is  true  was  not  recognized  im- 
mediately by  the  masses  as  an  immortal  utterance,  yet  it 
was  given  wide  circulation  along  with  the  printed  text 
of  the  more  pretentious  oration  of  Edward  Everett. 

Several  publishers  saw  the  sales  value  of  making  avail- 
able the  complete  text  of  the  Everett  address  and  for  good 
measure  included  the  Lincoln  speech,  also  the  program  of 
the  dedicatory  exercises. 

Although  very  little  attention  is  paid  by  the  compilers 
to  the  President's  speech  and  its  position  in  the  book  is 
often  obscure,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  the  publications 
which  have  been  given  consideration  as  first  editions  of 
Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address. 

There  are  at  least  four  contemporary  brochures  which 
are  worthy  of  notice  in  a  compilation  of  early  booklets 
printing  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  speech.  They  are  desig- 
nated by  the  names  of  the  publishers:  1.  Baker  and 
Godwin;  2.  J.  E.  Farwell;  3.  Wright  and  Potter;  4.  Little, 
Brown.  The  title  pages  of  the  publications  appear  in  the 
first  paragraph  under  each  caption. 


1.  Baker  and  Godwin 

Everett,  (Edward).  An  Oration  delivered  on  the 
Battlefield  of  Gettysburg,  November  19,  1863,  at  the  con- 
J  secration  of  the  Cemetery  prepared  for  the  interment  of 
the  remains  of  those  who  fell  in  the  Battles  of  July  1st, 
2nd,  and  3d,  1863.  By  Edward  Everett.  To  which  is  added 
interesting  reports  of  the  dedicatory  ceremonies ;  descrip- 
tions of  the  Battlefield;  incidents  and  details  of  the 
Battles,  &c.  New  York:  Baker  &  Godwin,  printers  and 
publishers,  Printing  House  Square,  opposite  City  Hall. 
1863.  8vo,  pp.  48.  (Fish  314) 

Daniel  Fish,  first  Lincoln  biliographer  of  note,  states 
that  the  Baker  and  Godwin  publication  "contains  Lin- 
coln's dedicatory  address,  probably  its  first  appearance  in 
book  form."  This  statement  of  Mr.  Fish  has  largely  been 
responsible  for  this  pamphlet  becoming  one  of  the  rare 
items  of  Lincolniana.  One  reputable  dealer  in  March, 
1931,  advertised  a  copy  at  $200. 

There  seems  to  be  no  evidence  that  would  invalidate  the 
conclusions  of  Mr.  Fish,  that  the  Baker  and  Godwin  pub- 
lication is  the  first  edition  of  Lincoln's  address.  It  carries 
a  copyright  date  of  1863  and  there  is  no  date  in  the  text 
later  than  November  19,  1863,  but  how  soon  after  this 
date  the  book  was  published  has  not  been  determined. 


2.  J.  E.  Farwell  and  Company 

City  Document — No.  106.  Report  of  The  Joint  Special 
Committee  On  The  Burial  Of  Massachusetts  Dead  At 
Gettysburg;  With  A  List  Of  The  Massachusetts  Soldiers 
Buried  In  The  National  Cemetery,  And  Other  Matters 
In  Relation  Thereto.  (Device)  Boston:  J.  E.  Farwell  And 
Company,  Printers  To  The  City,  No.  37  Congress  Street. 
1863. 

Although  it  is  not  likely  that  the  Farwell  publication 
appeared  earlier  than  the  Baker  and  Godwin  book,  it 
evidently  followed  within  a  short  interval  after  it.  It  also 
bears  the  copyright  date  1863.  At  the  time  the  pamphlet 
was  printed  by  the  city  of  Boston,  F.  W.  Lincoln  was 


Mayor  of  the  city  and  his  name  is  signed  to  the  prelim- 
inary article.  The  name  of  David  H.  Coolidge  appears  u<i 
a  member  of  the  city  council. 

The  report  of  the  Joint  Special  Committee  appointed  to 
attend  the  dedication,  submitted  their  report  under  the 
date  of  December  28,  1863,  so  that  it  would  be  impossib'e 
for  the  publication  to  precede  this  date. 

Although  there  was  no  comment  on  the  Lincoln  ad- 
dress in  the  Baker-Godwin  publication,  the  Farwell  copy 

has  this  brief  comment  about  the  address :  "Perhaps  noth- 
ing in  the  whole  proceedings  made  so  deep  an  impression 
on  the  vast  assemblage,  or  has  conveyed  to  the  country  in 
so  concise  a  form  the  lesson  of  the  hour,  as  the  remarks 
of  the  President.  Their  simplicity  and  force  make  them 
worthy  of  a  prominence  among  the  utterances  from  high 
places." 

3.  Wright  and  Potter 

Senate.  No.  1.  Address  of  His  Excellency,  John  A.  An- 
drew, To  The  Two  Branches  of  the  Legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts, J anuary  8, 1864.  Boston :  Wright  &  Potter,  State 
Printers,  No.  4  Spring  Lane.  1864. 

A  section  of  the  book  is  given  over  to  the  Soldiers  Na- 
tional Cemetery  at  Gettysburg  and  the  commissioners  in 
submitting  their  report  stated  that:  "The  exercises  took 
place  in  the  presence  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Governors  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and 
several  other  States,  three  members  of  the  President's 
Cabinet,  five  foreign  ministers,  and  a  large  assembly  of 
the  people.  A  printed  copy  of  the  order  of  exercises  is  ap- 
pended to  this  Report,  marked  (A).  The  oration  was  de- 
livered by  Hon.  Edward  Everett,  a  distinguished  citizen 
of  Massachusetts,  and  was  heard  with  close  attention ;  and 
the  brief  speech  of  President  Lincoln,  which  followed, 
likewise  made  a  profound  impression.  The  former  is  ap- 
pended in  the  printed  copy,  marked  (B)  ;  the  latter,  which 
has  not  generally  been  printed  rightly,  having  been 
marred  from  errors  in  telegraphing,  is  appended,  marked 
(C) ,  in  the  correct  form,  as  the  words  actually  spoken  by 
the  President,  with  great  deliberation,  were  taken  down 
by  one  of  the  undersigned.  (Charles  Hale.)  " 

This  book  bears  the  copyright  date  1864,  and  could  not 
have  been  published  before  January  8,  1864,  which  date 
appears  on  the  title  page. 

4.  Little,  Brown  Company 

EVERETT,  (Edward).  Address  of  Hon.  Edward 
Everett,  at  the  Consecration  of  the  National  Cemetery  at 
Gettysburg,  19th  November,  1863,  with  the  Dedicatory 
Speech  of  President  Lincoln,  and  the  other  Exercises  of 
the  occasion ;  accompanied  by  an  account  of  the  origin  of 
the  undertaking  and  of  the  arrangement  of  the  cemetery 
grounds,  and  by  a  map  of  the  Battlefield  and  a  plan  of  the 
cemetery.  Published  for  the  benefit  of  the  Cemetery  Mon- 
ument Fund.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  and  Company.  1864. 
8vo,  pp.  88.  (Fish  315) 

This  book,  prepared  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Cemetery  Monument  Fund,  was  copyrighted  in  1864  and 
probably  was  distributed  later  than  the  three  publications 
already  mentioned.  It  is  the  most  complete  account  of  the 
program  at  Gettysburg  but  makes  no  comment  on  Lin- 
coln's speech.  One  feature  of  the  text  is  the  story  of  the 
preliminary  arrangements  for  the  program. 


Angle  Reveals  First  Edition  of 
Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address 


Ex-Mansfielder  Brings  To 
Light  'Earliest  Copy' 


Discovery  of  a  rare  first  edition  of  Lincoln's 
Gettysburg  Address  in  a  Lincoln  collection  turned 
over  to  the  Illinois  State  Historical  library  by  the 
estate  of  the  late  Gov.  Henry  Horner  of  Illinois 
has  been  revealed  by  Paul  M.  Angle,  former  Mans- 
fielder  and  librarian  at  the  Springfield,  111.,  insti- 
tution. 

Angle,  who  is  the  son  of  Mrs.  John  Angle,  144 
Vennum  avenue,  describes  the  historical  document 
in  "The  Papers  of  the  Bibliographical  Society  of 
America."  Angle  is 'an  authority  on  Lincolniana 
and  the  author  of  books  and  magazine  articles 
about  the  Civil  War  president. 

The  recently-acquired  edition  of  the  famous  ad- 
dress is  a  16-page  pamphlet  printed  a  few  days 
after  Lincoln  delivered  the  memorable  speech  at 
the  Gettysburg  battlefield.  The  brief  address,  con- 
sidered by  many  as  the  greatest  in  the  English 
language,  is  contained  in  the  pamphlet. 

For  some  time  collectors  had  agreed  that  the 
first  appearance  of  the  Gettysburg  speech  between 
covers  was  in  a  48-page  booklet  called  "An  Ora- 
tion Delivered  on  the  Battlefield  of  Gettysburg 
.  .  .,"  by  Edward^verett,  published  by  Baker  and 
Godwin  in  New  York  late  in  1863. 

The  new  find  thus  changes  the  picture  and  gives 
Lincoln  collectors  another  item  to  search  for. 

The  Horner  collection  pamphlet  has  the  follow- 
ing cover  title  (maybe  there  is  another  copy  in 
your  attic):  .  *:  ~ 

The  Gettysburg  Solemnities.  Publication,  one  may  safely  as- 
Dedication  of  the  National  Ceme-  fume  that  th<;  separate  publica- 
tery  at  Gettvsburg,  Pennsylvania,  tlon  vvas  lssued  Wlth  llttle  delay- 


PAUL  M.  ANGLE 


Nov.  19,  1863,  with  the  oration  of 
Hon.  Edward  Everett,  speech  of 
President    Lincoln,    published  at 
the  Washington  Chronicle  office. 
"This  pamphlet,"  says  Angle, 
"contains  a  description  of  the 
Gettysburg  battlefield,    an  ac- 
count of  the  activities  at  Get- 
tysburg on  Nov.  18  and  19,  the 
text  of  the  short  speech  which 
Lincoln  delivered  there  on  the 
evening   of   the   18th,  Edward 
Everett's  address,  and  Lincoln's 
speech  of  dedication. 
"Except  for  a  few  column 
inches,  the  pamphlet  was  printed 
from  type  lifted  from  the  issues 
of  the  Washington  Chronicle  '  for 
Nov.  18,  19,  20  and  21.  Included 
in  the  newly  set  material  was  the 
text  of  Lincoln's  speech. 

"(Curiously,     the  Washington 
Chronicle  failed  to  publish  Lin- 
coln's speech  in  its  daily  issues. 
Everett's  oration  vvas  printed  in 
1  the  issue   for  November  20;  in 
j  that  of 'the  following  day  appeared 
|  dispatches  describing  the  ceremon- 
ies and  concluding:  'the  president 
then  delivered  his  address:  which, 
:  though  short,  glittered  with  gems, 
evincing  the  gentleness  and  good- 
ness of  heart  peculiar  to  him,  and 
will    receive    the    attention  and 
command   the   admiration   of  all 
the  tens  of  thousands  who  will 
read  it.')" 

Angle  opines  that  when  news- 
paper type  is  used  for  separate 


Nicolay   recorded   that  shortly 
after  Lincoln  returned  from  Get-' 
,  t,  ,  ,  .  tysburg,  David  Wills,  who  had  ar- 

and  -so  he  figures  the  pamphlet  j ranged  the. dedication  ceremonies 
came  out  on  Nov   22,  or,  at  the  asked  for  a  of  hjs  ' 

latest,  a  day  or  two  later,  cer-  «To  comply  with  this  request," 
tamlv  long  before  the  carefully  NicoIay  continued  .<the  pr^sident 
printed  48-page  booklet  which  has  examined  his  original  draft,  and 
heretofore    been    credited    with  the  version  whj  h  h  ^ared 

first  publication  '  in  the  newspapers,  and  saw  that. 

Although    feeling   that   he   has  because  of  the  variations  ^  ^ 

tl Z  X    fr SrSt  them-  the  first  seemed  incomplete, 

ng  of  the  address  the  Springfield  and  the  others  im  rf 

libranan  laments  that  the  text  as      "By  his  direction,  therefore,  his 

r~mf  +\  \  are  many  secretaries    made    copies  of  the 

I™  of  r the.fee*'  fd™Ce  Associated  Press  report  as  it  was 

there  was  considerable  doubt  as  ri~T,t0j    ■     „  '   _  _  i  •  t 

tn  «,h;,h  t  t„^„,„  Printed   in   several  prominent 


to  which  received  Lincoln's  final 
ok. 

Angle  says  that  so  far  as 
known,  Lincoln's  final  revision 
of  his  speech  is  that  which  he 
prepared  for  a  book  "autograph 
leaves  of  our  country's  authors," 
published  by  Cushings  and  Bail- 
ed in  Baltimore  in  1864.  It  pro- 
duced a  facsimile  of  his  manu- 
script. 

"In  type,"  Angle  adds,  how- 
ever, "a  wholly  accurate  text  is 
not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the 
standard  compilations  of  Lin- 
coln's writings." 

While  Angle  is  convinced  that 
the  version  appearing  in  "auto- 
graph leaves"  is  the  definitive 
text,  he  cites  a  story  related  by 
John  G.  Nicolay,  one  of  Lincoln's 
biographers,  of  the  president's 
check  of  Associated  Press  dis- 
patches in  an  effort  to  obtain  a 
I  correct  copy  of  his  words. 


newspapers.  Comparing  these  with 
his  original  draft,  and  with  his 
own  fresh  recollection  of  the  form 
in  which  he  delivered  it,  he  made 
a  new  autograph  copy — a  careful 

and  deliberate  revision — which  has 
become  the  standard  and  authen- 
tic text." 

Angle  says,  however,  that  if 
Lincoln  ever  sent  it  to  Wills,  the 
latter  failed  to  use  it  in  the  of- 
ficial account  of  the  ceremonies, 
the  text  of  which  apparently  was 
taken  from  the  New  York  Tri- 
bune. 


"Moreover,"  he  adds,  "the  man- 
juscript  which  Nicolay  described  is 
!  not  known  to  exist,  so  if  Lincoln 
j  really  intended  it  to  be  the  of- 
ficial version,  we  shall  probably 
never  know  exactly  how  he  want- 
I  ed  his  greatest  speech  preserved 
[for  posterity." 


THE  FORT  WAYlfejOURNAl 


Generally  Unknown  First  Edition 
Copy  Of  Lincoln's  Gettysburg 
Address  Has  Come  To  Light 


J^EW  YORK,  May  29— (Wide  World) 
— A  heretofore  generally  unknown 
first  edition  of  Abraham  Lincoln's 
j  Gettysburg  address  recently  has  come 
to  light,  thereby  completely  revising 
bibliographical  knowledge  concerning 
perhaps  the  greatest  speech  in  the 
English  language. 

The  speech,  included  in  a  16-page 
pamphlet  printed  only  a  few  days 
after  delivery,  was  a  part  of  the  great 
Lincoln  collection  of  the  late  Gov. 
Henry  Horner  of  Illinois,  now  in  the 
Illinois  State  Historical  library  at 
Springfield,  111. 

A  description  of  this  apparently 
unique  document  is  given  by  Paul  M. 
Angle,  librarian  of  the  Springfield 
institution  in  "the  Papers  of  the 
Biblographical  Society  of  America." 

For  some  time  collectors  had  agreed 
that  the  first  appearance  of  the 
Gettysburg  speech  between  covers  was 
in  a  48-page  booklet  called  "An  Ora- 
tion Delivered  on  the  Battlefield  of 
Gettysburg  .  . '."  by  Edward  Everett, 
published  by  Baker  &  Goodwin  in 
New  York  late  in  1863. 

The  new  find  thus  changes  the  pic- 
ture and  gives  Lincoln  collectors  an- 
other item  to  search  for. 

The  Horner  collection  pamphlet  has 
the  following  cover  title  (maybe  there 
is  another  copy  in  your  attic) : 
THE  GETTYSBURG  SOLEMNITIES. 
Dedication  of  The  National  Cemetery 
at 

Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania, 
November  19,  1863, 
with  the 

Oration  of  Hon.  Edward  Everett, 
SPEECH  OP  PRESIDENT  LINCOLN, 
Published  at  the  Washington 
Chronical  office. 

"This  pamphlet,"  says  Mr.  Angle, 
"contains  a  description  of  the  Gettys- 
burg battlefield,  an  account  of  the 
activities  at  Gettysburg  on  November 
18  and  19,  the  text  of  the  short  speech 
which  Lincoln  delivered  there  on  the 
evening  of  the  eighteenth,  Edward 
Everett's  address,  and  Lincoln's  speech 
of  dedication. 

Everett  Address  Featured 

"Except  for  a  few  column  inches, 
the  pamphlet  was  printed  from  type 
lifted  from  the  issues  of  the  Washing- 
ton Chronicle  for  November  18,  19,  20, 
and  21.  Included  in  the  newly  set , 
material  was  the  '  text  of  Lincoln's  j 
speech. 

"(Curiously,  the  Washington  Chron- 
icle failed  to  publish  Lincoln's  speech 
in  its  daily  issues.    Everett's  oration  j 
was  printed  in  the  issue  for  November  . 
20;  in  that'  of  the  following  day  ap- j 
peared  dispatches  describing  the  cer-  1 
emonies  and  concluding:  'The  presi- 
dent then  delivered  his  address;  which, 
though  short,  glittered    with  gems, 
evincing  the  gentleness  and  goodness 
of  heart  peculiar  to  him,  and  will 
receive  the  attention  and  command 
the  admiration  of  all  the  tens  of 
thousands  who  will  read  it.')" 

Mr.  Angle  opines  that  when  news- 
paper type  is  used  for  separate  pub- 
lication, "one  may  safely  assume  that 
the  separate  publication  was  issued, 
with  little  delay,"  and  so  he  figures! 
the  pamphlet  came  out  on  November 


22,  or,  at  the  latest,  a  day  or  two 
later,  "certainly  long  before  the  care- 
fully printed,  48-page  booklet  which 
,has  heretofore  been  credited  with 
first  publication". 

Although  feeling  that  he  has  defi- 
nitely identified  the  first  printing  of 
the  address,  the  Springfield  librarian 
laments  that  the  text  is  faulty — in 
fact  there  are  many  versions  of  the 
speech,  and  once  there  was  consider- 
able doubt  as  to  which  received  Mr 
Lincoln's  final  OK. 

First  Pamphlet  Text 

For  comparative  purposes  (almost 
everyone  knows  the  speech  by  heart), 
here  is  the  first  pamphlet  text  from 
"The  Gettysburg  Solemnities": 

"Four  score  and  seven  years  ago 
our  fathers  brought  forth  on  this 
continent  a  new  nation,  conceived  in 
liberty,  and  dedicated  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  all  men  are  equal.  Now  we 
are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war, 
testing  whether  that  nation,  or  any 
nation  so  conceived  and  so  dedicated, 
can  long  endure.  We  are  now  on  a 
great  battle  field  of  that  "War.  We 
are  met  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  that 
field  as  the  final  resting  place  of 
those  who  have  given  their  last  life 
blood  that  that  nation  might  live. 
But  in  a  larger  sense  we  cannot 
dedicate,  we  cannot  consecrate,  we 
I  cannot  hallow  this  ground.  The  brave 
;men  living  and  dead  who  struggled 
here  have  consecrated  it  far  above 
our  poor  power  to  add  to  or  detract 
(applause). 

"The  world  will  little  know  nor 
long  remember  what  we  say;  but  it 
can  never  forget  what  they  did  here, 
(applause).  And  it  is  for  us  living 
to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  un- 
finished work  that  they  have  thus 
far  so  nobly  carried  forward,  (ap- 
plause). It  is  rather  for  us  here  to 
be  dedicated  to  the  great  task  re- 
maining before  us,  that  from  this 
honored  day  we  take  increased  de- 
votion to  that  cause  for  which  they 
here  gave  the  last  full  measure  of 
devotion.  That  we  here  highly  re- 
solve that  these  dead  shall  not  have 
died  in  vain;  that  the  nation  shall, 
under  God,  have  a  new  birth  of 
freedom,  (applause).  And  that  gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
and  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish 
from  the  earth."  (Applause). 

Differences  Apparent 

Many  differences  between  this  and 
the  accepted  version  are  apparent; 
and  omitted  is  the  sentence:  "It  is 
altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we 
should  do  this." 

Mr.  Angle  says  that  so  far  as 
known,  Lincoln's  final  revision  of  his 
speech  is  that  which  he  prepared  for 
a  book  "Autograph  Leaves  of  Our 
Country's  Authors,"  published  by 
Cushings  and  Bailey  in  Baltimore  in 
1864.  It  reproduced  a  facsimile  of 
his  manuscript. 

"In  type,"  Angle  adds,  however, 
"a  wholly  accurate  text  is  not  to  be 
found  in  any  of  the  standard  com- 
pilations of  Lincoln's  writings." 

While  Angle  is  convinced  that  the 
version    appearing    in  "Autograph 


Leaves"  is  the  definite  text,  he  cites 
a  story  related  by  John  G.  Nicolay, 
one  of  Lincoln's  biographers,  of  the 
president's  check  of  Associated  Press 
dispatches  in  an  effort  to  obtain  a 
correct  copy  of  his  words. 

Nicolay  recorded  that  shortly  after 
Lincoln  returned  from  Gettysburg, 
David  Wills,  who  had  arranged  the 
dedication  ceremonies,  asked  for  a 
copy  of  his  speech. 

"To  comply  with  this  request,"  Ni- 
colay continued,  "The  president  ex- 
amined his  original  draft,  and  the 
version  which  had  appeared  in  the 
newspapers,  and  saw  that,  because 

of  the  variations  between  them,  the ' 
first  seemed  incomplete,  and  the  I 
other  imperfect.  j 

"By  his  direction,  therefore,  his 
secretaries  made  copies  of  the  Asso- 
ciated  Press  report  as  it  was  printed 
in  several  prominent  newspapers.  j 
Comparing  these  with  his  original 
draft,  and  with  his  own  fresh  recol- 
lection of  the  form  in  which  he.  de- 
livered it,  he  made  a  new  autograph 
copy — a  careful  and  deliberate  revi- 
sion— which  has  become  the  stand- 
ard and  authentic  text." 

Angle  says,  however,  that  if  Lin- 
coln ever  sent  it  to  Wills,  the  latter 
failed  to  use  it  in  the  official  ac- 
count of  the  ceremonies,  the  text  of 
which  apparently  was  taken  from 
the  New  York  Tribune. 

"Moreover,"  he  adds,  "The  manu- 
script which  Nicolay  described  is  not 
known  to  exist,  so  if  Lincoln  really 
intended  it  to  be  official  version, 
we  shall  probably  never  know  exactly  j 
how  he  wanted  his  greatest  speech  i 
j  preserved  for  posterity-" 


GIFT  OF  HORNER 
STARTS  LINCOLN 
TREASURE  HUNT 


It's  an  Older  1st  Edition' 
of  Gettysburg  Talk. 


A  heretofore  generally  unknown 
first  edition  of  Abraham  Lincoln's 
Gettysburg  address  recently  has 
come  to  light,  thereby,  according  to 
Charles  Honce,  Wide  World  writer, 
completely  revising  bibliographical 
knowledge  concerning  perhaps  the 
greatest  speech  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. 

The  speech,  included  in  a  16  page 
pamphlet  printed  only  a  few  days 
after  delivery,  was  a  part  of  the  great 
Lincoln  collection  of  the  late  Gov. 
Henry  Horner  of  Illinois,  now  in  the 
Illinois  State  Historical  library  at 
Springfield,  111. 

Fresh  Item  to  Hunt. 

A  description  of  this  apparently 
unique  document  is  given  by  Paul  M. 
Angle,  librarian  of  the  Springfield  in- 
stitution, in  "  The  Papers  of  the  Bib- 
liographical Society  of  America." 

For  some  time  collectors  had 
agreed  that  the  first  appearance  of 
the  Gettysburg  speech  between  covers 
was  in  a  48  page  booklet  called  "An 
Oration  Delivered  on  the  Battlefield 
at  Gettysburg  ..."  by  Edward 
Everett,  published  by  Baker  &  God- 
win in  New  York  late  in  1863. 

The  new  find  thus  changes  the  pic- 
ture and  gives  Lincoln  collectors  an- 
other item  to  search  for. 

The  Horner  collection  pamphlet  has 
the  following  cover  title  [maybe  there 
is  another  copy  in  your  attic] : 
The  Gettysburg  Solemnities, 
Dedication 
of 

The  National  Cemetery 
at 

Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania, 
November  19,  1863, 
with  the 
Oration  of  Hon.  Edward  Everett, 

Speech  of  President  Lincoln. 
Published  at  the  Washington  Chron- 
icle office. 

"This  pamphlet,"  says  Mr.  Angle, 
"  contains  a  description  of  the  Gettys- 
burg battlefield,  an  account  of  the 
activities  at  Gettysburg  on  Nov.  1  and 
19,  the  text  of  the  short  speech  which 
Lincoln  delivered  there  on  the  eve- 
ning of  the  18th,  Edward  Everett's 
address,  and  Lincoln's  speech  of  dedi- 
cation. 

Keal  Jewel  Overlooked. 
"Except  for  a  few  column  inches, 
the  pamphlet  was  printed  from  type 
lifted  from  the  issues  of  the  Washing- 
ton Chronicle  for  Nov.  18,  19,  20,  and 
26.  Included  in  the  newly  set  mate- 
rial was  the  text  of  Lincoln's  speech. 


"  [Curiously,  the  Washington  Chron- 
icle failed  to  publish  Lincoln's  speech 
in  its  daily  issues.  Everett's  oration 
was  printed  in  the  issue  for  Nov.  20; 
in  that  of  the  following  day  appeared 
dispatches  describing  the  ceremonies 
and  concluding:  '  The  President  then 
delivered  his  address;  which,  tho 
short,  glittered  with  gems,  evincing 
the  gentleness  and  goodness  of  heart 
peculiar  to  him,  and  will  receive  the 
attention  and  command  the  admira- 
tion of  all  the  tens  of  thousands  who 
will  read  it.']  " 

Mr.  Angle  opines  that  when  news- 
paper type  is  used  for  separate  pub- 
lication, "  one  may  safely  assume  that 
the  separate  publication  was  issued 
with  little  delay,"  and  so  he  figures 
the  pamphlet  came  out  on  Nov.  22,  or, 
at  the  latest,  a  day  or  two  later,  "  cer- 
tainly  long  before  the  carefully  print- 
ed 48  page  booklet  which  has  hereto- 
fore been  credited  with  first  publica- 
tion." 

Altho  feeling  that  he  has  definitely 
identified  the  first  printing  of  the  ad- 
dress, the  Springfield  librarian  la- 
ments that  the  text  is  faulty — in  fact 
there  are  many  versions  of  the 
speech,  and  once  there  was  consider- 
able doubt  as  to  which  received  Mr. 
Lincoln's  final  O.  K. 

Here's  First  Pamphlet  Version. 

For  comparative  purposes  [almost 
every  one  knows  the  speech  by  heart], 
here  is  the  first  pamphlet  text  from 
"The  Gettysburg  Solemnities": 

"Four  score  and  seven  years  ago 
our  fathers  brought  forth  on  this  con- 
tinent a  new  nation,  conceived  in  lib- 
erty, and  dedicated  to  the  proposition 
that  all  men  are  equal.  Now  we  are 
engaged  in  a  great  Civil  war,  testing 
whether  that  nation,  or  any  nation  so 
conceived  and  so  dedicated,  can  long 
endure.  We  are  now  on  a  great  battle- 
field of  that  war.  We  are  met  to  dedi- 
cate a  portion  of  that  field  as  the  final 
resting  place  of  those  who  have  given 
their  last  lifeblood  that  that  nation 
might  live.  But  in  a  larger  sense  we 
cannot  dedicate,  we  cannot  conse- 
crate, we  cannot  hallow  this  ground. 
The  brave  men  living  and  dead  who 
struggled  here  have  consecrated  it  far 
above  our  poor  power  to  add  to  or  de- 
tract. [Applause.]  The  world  will 
little  know  nor  long  remember  what 
we  say;  but  it  can  never  forget  what 
they  did  here.    [Applause.]    And  it  is 


for  us  living  to  be  dedicated  here  to 
the  unfinished  work  that  they  have 
thus  far  so  nobly  carried  forward. 
[Applause.]  It  is  rather  for  us  here 
to  be  dedicated  to  the  great  task  re- 
maining before  us,  that  from  this 
honored  day  we  take  increased  devo- 
tion to  that  cause  for  which  they  here 
gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devo- 
|  tion.  That  we  here  highly  resolve 
that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died 
in  vain;  that  the  nation  shall,  under 
God,  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom. 
[Applause.]  And  that  government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people  shall  not  perish  from  the 
earth. "  [Applause.]  " 

Many  differences  between  this  and 
the  accepted  version  are  apparent; 
and  omitted  is  the  sentence:  "It  is 
altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we 
should  do  this." 

Speech  Revised  by  Lincoln. 

Mr.  Angle  says  that  so  far  as  is 
known,  Lincoln's  final  revision  of  his 
speech  is  that  which  he  prepared  for 
a  book,  "Autograph  Leaves  of  Our 
Country's  Authors,"  published  by 
Cushings  &  Bailey  in  Baltimore  in 
1864.  It  reproduced  a  facsimile  of  his 
manuscript. 

"  In  type,"  Angle  adds,  however,  "  a 
wholly  accurate  text  is  not  to  be 
found  in  any  of  the  standard  com- 
pilations of  Lincoln's  writings." 

While  Angle  is  convinced  that  the 
version  appearing  in  "Autograph 
Leaves"  is  the  definitive  text,  he  cites 
a  story  related  by  John  G.  Nicolay, 
one  of  Lincoln's  biographers,  of  the 
President's  check  of  Associated  Press 
dispatches  in  an  effort  to  obtain  a 
correct  copy  of  his  words. 

Nicolay  recorded  that  shortly  after 
Lincoln  returned  from  Gettysburg, 
David  Wills,  who  had  arranged  the 
dedication  ceremonies,  asked  for  a 
copy  of  his  speech. 

"  To  comply  with  this  request," 
Nicolay  continued,  "  the  President 
examined  his  original  draft  and  the 
version  which  had  appeared  in  the 
newspapers,  and  saw  that,  because  of 
the  variations  between  them,  the  first 
seemed  incomplete,  and  the  others  im- 
perfect. 

Official  Version  Autographed. 

"  By  his  direction,  therefore,  his 
secretaries  made  copies  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  report  as  it  was  printed 
in  several  prominent  newspapers. 
Comparing  these  with  his  original 
draft,  and  with  his  own  fresh  recollec- 
tion of  the  form  in  which  he  delivered 
it,  he  made  a  new  autograph  copy — a 
careful  and  deliberate  revision — which 
has  become  the  standard  and  authen- 
tic text." 

Angle  says,  however,  that  if  Lin- 
coln ever  sent  it  to  Wills,  the  latter 
failed  to  use  it  in  the  official  account 
of  the  ceremonies,  the  text  of  which 
apparently  was  taken  from  the  New 
York  Tribune. 

"  Moreover,"  he  adds,  "  the  manu- 
script which  Nicolay  described  is  not 
known  to  exist,  so  if  Lincoln  really 
intended  it  to  be  the  official  version 
we  shall  probably  never  know  exactly 
how  he  wanted  his  greatest  speech 
preserved  for  posterity." 


LINCOLN  LORE 


sleeper.  Seldom  ever  did  he  leave  his  room  before  ten  or 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  He  was  a  night  character 
—  hardly  ever  returning  to  his  room  until  the  early  hours 
of  the  morning. 

To  transport  his  "finds"  Joe  had  an  old  wagon  or  push 
cart.  This  vehicle  was  an  item  of  as  much  concern  to  Joe 
as  to  the  police  department.  It  was  always  getting  lost. 
Often  it  would  turn  up  near  the  scene  of  its  disappear- 
ance, indicating  mischief  on  the  part  of  Joe's  "admirers" 
in  newsboy  circles. 

Because  Joe  was  so  sullen  and  uncommunicative,  he 
became  a  challenge  to  a  few  policemen  and  others  who 
sought  to  draw  him  out  about  his  complicity  in  the  Lin- 
coln assassination  plot.  One  account  reveals  that  while 
drinking  beer  with  a  couple  of  would-be  friends,  Joe 
became  quite  confidential  and  confessed  that  he  actually 
did  hold  Booth's  horse.  To  another  so-called  friend  Joe 
emphatically  stated  that  he  never  held  Booth's  horse. 
Joe  was  old  enough  to  have  played  around  the  alleys 
near  the  Ford  Theatre  during  the  period  of  the  Civil 
War.  Maybe  he  did  hold  Booth's  horse  at  some  time  or 
other  —  but  not  on  the  night  that  the  assassin  shot  the 
Sixteenth  President. 

Had  not  Joe  put  on  such  a  good  show  for  the  men  and 
boys  when  they  taunted  him  with  their  accusations,  the 
rumor,  which  began  as  a  jest,  would  have  been  forgotten, 
and  "Coughdrop  Joe"  would  not  have  lived  most  of  his 
life  in  the  shadow  of  a  crime  he  did  not  commit. 

Joe's  best  friend  was  Father  Nicolas  De  Carlo  of  the 
Holy  Rosary  Church.  In  failing  health,  Joe  lived  the  last 
four  years  of  his  life  at  the  Sacred  Heart  Home.  He  lies 
buried  in  a  lot,  donated  by  a  distant  relative,  in  the  St. 
Mary's  Cemetery.  There  is  no  marker  on  his  grave. 

"Coughdrop  Joe"  was  an  alley  habitue;  his  alley  was 
in  the  block  only  one  square  removed  from  and  adjoining 
the  Ford  Theatre  Square  on  the  east.  Out  of  one  alley 
came  an  assassin,  and  out  of  the  other  came  a  poor 
harmless  Italian  immigrant.  May  his  soul  rest  in  peace. 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  The  Editor  is  indebted  to  Bert  Sheldon  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  who  in  the  1940's  provided  some  of  the  information 
incorporated  into  this  article. 


Coins  Minted  During  the  Administration 
of  Abraham  Lincoln 

During  the  administration  of  Abraham  Lincoln  sixteen 
different  varieties  of  United  States  coins  were  minted 
and  distributed.  This  chart  indicates  the  dates  they  were 
issued,  the  most  common  dates,  the  denomination  and 
the  metal  from  which  they  were  struck.  At  the  present 
time  the  Foundation  is  attempting  to  secure  each  coin 
(the  most  common  date)  for  display  in  the  Lincoln 
Library-Museum.  The  most  expensive  coin  of  the  lot  is 
the  three  dollar  gold  piece.  Such  an  exhibit  should  prove 
to  be  most  appropriate  when  displayed  with  the  medals, 
medallions,  and  Lincoln  cents  that  have  always  attracted 
so  much  attention  from  our  visitors. 


tes  Issued 

Denomination 

Most  Common  Date(s) 

Metal 

86l'-1864 

Cent 

1862, 

1863  Copper-Nickel 

864-1865 

Cent 

1864, 

1865 

Bronze 

864-1865 

Two  Cent 

1864, 

1865 

Bronze 

865 

Three  Cent 

1865 

Nickel 

861-1865 

Three  Cent 

1861, 

1862 

Silver 

861-1865 

Half  Dime 

1861, 

1862 

Silver 

861-1865 

Dime 

1861. 

1862 

Silver 

861-1865 

Quarter 

1861, 

1862 

Silver 

861-1865 

Half  Dollar 

1861, 

1862 

Silver 

861-1865 

Silver  Dollar 

1861, 

1865 

Silver 

861-1865 

Gold  Dollar 

1861, 

1862 

Gold 

861-1865 

Quarter  Eagle 

1861, 

1862,  '65-S 

Gold 

861-1865 

Half  Eagle 

1861, 

1865-S 

Gold 

861-1865 

Eagle 

1861 

Gold 

861-1865 

Double  Eagle 

1861, 

1865-S 

Gold 

861-1865 

Three  Dollars 

1861, 

1862,  1863 

Gold 

Dire  Political  Predictions 
1860 

In  the  fall  of  1860  the  success  of  the  Republican 
presidential  ticket  seemed  to  be  assured.  However,  as 
the  contest  continued  "a  glimmer  of  hope  arose"  for 
those  opposed  to  Lincoln.  To  be  sure  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  Douglas,  Breckinridge  or  Bell  to  obtain 
a  majority  of  votes  in  the  electoral  college,  "  it  was 


Qfin-W  3 
-&  1  

within  the  bounds  of  possibility  to  defeat  Lincoln  by 
throwing  the  election  into  the  House  of  Representatives." 

With  such  a  turn  in  events  political  prognosticators 
then  believed  Breckinridge  might  be  elected,  or  if  the 
House  failed  to  make  a  choice,  Joseph  Lane  (who  ran 
with  Breckinridge  on  the  National  Democratic  ticket) 
would  become  President  because  he  surely  would  have 
been  chosen  Vice-President  by  the  Senate. 

This  was  not  a  fanciful  surmise  because  if  Lincoln 
had  gained  a  plurality  but  not  a  majority  of  the  elec- 
toral vote,  the  voting  would  have  been  by  states  in  the 
House.  The  political  experts  reasoned  that  the  delegates 
from  fifteen  states  would  support  Lincoln,  while  at  least 
twelve  states  would  support  Breckinridge,  and  six  doubt- 
ful delegations  might  go  for  Douglas  or  Bell.  This  divi- 
sion might  conceivably  lead  to  a  deadlock  in  the  House. 
Meanwhile,  the  Senate  would  choose  the  Vice-President 
(undoubtedly  Joseph  Lane),  and  if  a  new  President  had 
not  been  chosen  before  noon  on  March  4,  1861,  Lane  as 
Vice-President-elect  would  have  been  sworn  in  as  Presi- 
dent. 

This  possibility,  was  stressed  by  the  Hon.  John  Hick- 
man (Congressman  from  Pennsylvania)  in  a  speech  in 
Concert  Hall,  in  Philadelphia  on  Tuesday  evening,  July 
24,  1860.  This  speech  printed  in  pamphlet  form  (8  pages) 
was  copied  from  the  Chester  County  (Pennsylvania) 
Times.  While  the  speech  in  English  is  not  listed  in  the 
Monaghan  Bibliography,  it  is  listed  in  the  German  lan- 
guage as  M.  3735. 

Hickman  made  the  following  observations:  "Shall  Mr. 
Lincoln  be  elected?  The  one  hundred  and  twenty  elec- 
toral votes  of  the  South  will  be  divided  mainly,  if  not 
exclusively,  between  Mr.  Bell  and  Mr.  Breckinridge  .  .  . 
Such  effective  force  as  Mr.  Douglas  may  possess  is  in 
the  North;  but  his  most  sanguine  friends  admit  not  only 
that  his  election  is  impossible,  but  that  he  cannot  carry 
over  two  or  three  states.  The  body  of  the  northern  vote 
will  be  given  to  Mr.  Lincoln.  Mr.  Douglas's  supporters 
can  do  nothing  for  him;  the  only  significant  result  they 
can  possibly  produce  will  be,  to  withdraw  enough 
strength  from  Mr.  Lincoln  to  throw  the  election  into  the 
House.  This  done,  and  Lane  would  certainly  be  chosen 
by  the  Senate  —  the  condition  of  parties  in  the  House 
being  such  as  to  prevent  a  majority  of  the  States  agree- 
ing to  either  of  the  candidates.  Resting  on  these  admis- 
sions, for  they  are  accepted  universally,  we  discover  that 
every  vote  given  to  Mr.  Douglas  must  tend  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  Lane,  who,  possessing  neither  education,  ex- 
perience, nor  executive  ability,  has  been  selected  to  en- 
able the  South  to  make  the  most  out  of  an  accident  in 
case  it  shall  occur." 

Hickman's  fears  did  not  materialize.  Lincoln  and 
Hamlin  received  180  electoral  votes  (57  more  votes  than 
the  three  opponents  combined),  Breckinridge  and  Lane 
72,  Bell  and  Everett  39  and  Douglas  and  Johnson  12. 


The  First  Known  Publication  in 
Pamphlet  Form  of  the  Gettysburg  Address 

The  third  sale  of  the  Thomas  W.  Streeter  collection 
of  Americana  was  held  on  October  24-25,  1967,  at  the 
Parke-Bernet  Galleries  in  New  York  City.  At  this  sale 
a  pamphlet  containing  the  Gettysburg  Address  sold  for 
$15,000.  Listed  in  Monaghan's  bibliography  as  No.  192, 
it  is  the  first  known  publication  in  pamphlet  form  of 
the  Gettysburg  Address. 

The  cover  title  (1863)  follows:  The  Gettysburg  Solem- 
nities. Dedication  of  The  National  Cemetery  at  Gettys- 
burg, Pennsylvania,  November  19,  1863,  with  the  Oration 
of  Hon.  Edward  Everett,  Speech  of  President  Lincoln, 
&c,  &c,  &c,  Published  at  the  Washington  Chronicle 
Office. 

The  pamphlet  measures  10 V%"  x  6%";  double  columns. 
Monaghan  knew  of  only  two  copies;  one  at  the  Illinois 
State  Historical  Library  at  Springfield,  Illinois,  and  one 
in  the  L.  D.  Carman  collection  in  the  Library  of  the 
Supreme  Council  Scottish  Rite  of  Free-masonry  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  The  Streeter  copy  was  described  as  "Uncut, 
badly  dampstained  and  repaired,  full  morocco  slip  case." 

This  rare  publication  was  discussed  at  length  by  Paul 
M.  Angle  under  the  title  Four  Lincoln  Firsts  in  the 
papers  of  the  Bibliographical  Society  of  America,  volume 
Thirty-six,  First  Quarter,  1942.  The  article  later  ap- 
peared as  a  reprint. 
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Sent:      Monday,  June  05,  2006  2:10  PM 


To:        Museum,  Lincoln 

Subject:  Lithograph  of  Gettysburg  Address 

Today's  noon  news  on  WTHR  in  Indianapolis  included  a  story  about  newly  discovered  Mary  Lincoln 
letters.  There's  another  such  situation  here  in  Indiana.  A  Fairland  [Shelby  County]  woman  believes  she 
has  an  Abraham  Lincoln  authorized  lithograph  of  the  Gettysburg  Address.  Below  is  the  story  as  it 
was  printed  in  the  Shelbyville  News,  May  24,  2006.  I  think  it  would  be  great  to  get  this  story  out  to  a  larger 
audience.  It  would  also  be  GREAT  to  get  the  story  in  the  hands  of  those  who  might  help  authenticate  the 
document. 

Thank  you  for  taking  time  to  read  this  intriguing  story. 

Karen  Pruet 
New  Palestine,  IN 

http://shelbynews.com 

Shelbyville  News 

5/24/2006  2:00:00  PM 

Local  woman  may  have  a  rare  find 

Indianapolis  attic  discoveries  could  prove  valuable 

Ron  Hamilton 
Columnist 

Fairland  resident  Mary  Montalvo  believes  she  has  one  of  the  very  first  reproductions  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address. 
Possibly  made  during  the  Civil  War,  the  framed  document  was  discovered  by  Montalvo  six  years  ago  while  she  was  examining 
the  attic  of  an  old  northside  Indianapolis  home. 

For  nearly  two  years,  Mary  Montalvo  has  been  on  a  historical  quest.  The  Fairland  resident  has  been  researching  and  trying  to 
authenticate  a  document  that  she  found  in  the  attic  of  an  old  house  near  downtown  Indianapolis.  It  is  an  unusual,  and  very  old, 
framed  copy  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  most  famous  speech,  the  Gettysburg  Address. 

"The  paper  is  so  old  that  I  thought  I  might  have  discovered  a  previously  unknown  and  undocumented  manuscript  copy  of 
Lincoln's  speech,"  Montalvo  said.  "But  now  I'm  convinced  that  it  is  one  of  the  very  first  lithographic  copies  authorized  by  Lincoln 
during  the  Civil  War." 

Abraham  Lincoln  delivered  his  Gettysburg  speech  on  Nov.  19,  1863.  The  occasion  was  his  visit  to  the  small  Pennsylvania  town 
to  help  dedicate  the  new  Soldiers  National  Cemetery.  His  carefully  crafted  address  at  that  dedication  is  regarded  by  most 
modern  historians  as  one  of  the  greatest  speeches  in  American  history. 

"At  first,  Lincoln  thought  his  speech  was  a  failure,  but  later  it  became  apparent  that  it  was  well  received,"  Montalvo  said.  "He 
made  five  different  copies,  and  the  wording  is  a  little  different  in  each  one.  The  last  one  he  made,  the  'Bliss  Copy,'  is  the  only 
one  that  Lincoln  signed  and  dated.  It  was  used  to  make  a  thousand  authorized  reproductions  for  sale  in  order  to  raise  money  to 
help  build  a  new  Soldiers  Home  in  Baltimore.  I  believe  mine  is  one  of  those." 

If  Montalvo's  document  is  one  of  the  first  facsimiles  of  the  speech,  it  could  be  very  valuable,  especially  to  collectors.  The  story 
of  how  she  found  the  framed  Lincoln  speech  is  a  convoluted  tale,  but  an  intriguing  one. 

A  Virginia  native,  she  moved  to  Shelby  County  six  years  ago  with  her  husband,  Arthur,  and  their  two  grown  daughters.  She 
became  a  real  estate  investor  and  made  money  by  buying  old  houses,  refurbishing  them  and  reselling  them  for  a  profit. 
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One  of  her  early  purchases  was  a  two-story  frame  house  on  North  Talbot  Street  in  Indianapolis.  Her  history  research  odyssey 
began  when  she  discovered  an  old,  weather-beaten  trunk  in  the  attic.  "The  trunk  contained  a  lot  of  very  old  items,"  Montalvo 
said.  "Besides  the  framed  Lincoln  speech,  there  were  also  Victorian-style  knit  hankies,  black-and-white  photos,  a  wedding 
dress,  wedding  ring  and  various  other  old  artifacts.  I  didn't  think  much  about  the  framed  speech  until  a  friend  advised  me  a  few 
years  ago  to  have  it  authenticated.  She  thought  the  frame  and  the  paper  looked  very  old." 

On  a  fact-finding  mission,  she  returned  to  the  Talbot  Street  area,  but  this  was  four  years  later,  and  the  old  two-story  house  had 
been  torn  down.  She  was  approached  on  the  sidewalk  by  an  elderly  woman  named  "Rosa"  who  had  an  amazing  story  to  tell. 
The  woman  told  Montalvo  about  the  former  occupant  of  the  house  and  owner  of  the  trunk,  a  black  man  named  "Pops." 

"According  to  Rosa,  Pops  used  to  brag  that  his  grandfather  once  drove  Lincoln's  horse  and  carriage,"  Montalvo  said.  "An  old 
glass  plate  photographic  negative  in  the  trunk  showed  Lincoln's  bodyguard,  Ward  Hill  Lamon,  and  a  former  slave  named 
'Negro  Bob,'  That  meant  that  the  owner  of  the  trunk  was  the  grandchild  of  the  black  man  who  drove  Lincoln's  carriage.  The 
glass  plate  in  the  trunk  was  a  remarkable  find  and  tied  the  whole  thing  together." 

Getting  professional  evaluation  of  her  document  has  been  surprisingly  difficult  for  Montalvo.  Claiming  to  have  possibly  found 
something  that  wasn't  supposed  to  exist,  an  unknown  original  copy  of  the  Gettysburg  Address,  she  encountered  resistance 
from  archivists  at  several  universities,  libraries  and  museums.  Most  of  them  refused  to  consider  it  and  were  not  interested  in 
examining  her  document. 

She  finally  met  Dr.  Thomas  Budd,  a  former  archive  book  appraiser  with  the  Library  of  Congress.  Retired  and  living  in  Lebanon, 
Ind.,  Dr.  Budd  was  willing  to  hear  her  story  and  examine  her  document.  "I  told  her  to  hang  onto  it,"  Budd  said.  "I  could  tell  that 
she  had  something  truly  different  in  her  possession.  Modern  fake  parchment  paper  yellows  as  it  ages,  but  Mary's  document  is 
turning  dark  gray,  even  black." 

The  paper  of  Montalvo's  document  was  tested  recently  and  proved  to  originate  around  the  time  of  the  Civil  War.  It  contains 
iron,  which  was  a  common  additive  to  parchment  paper  during  the  mid-1 9th  century.  Carmen  Morgan,  archivist  with  the  Lincoln 
Museum  in  Fort  Wayne,  believes  the  paper  warrants  more  professional  investigation. 

"Mary's  document  is  definitely  interesting,"  Morgan  said.  "I've  asked  her  to  bring  it  up  here  to  Fort  Wayne  so  that  it  can  be 
examined  by  our  specially  trained  office  staff.  They  would  be  happy  to  render  their  opinions  regarding  its  authenticity." 

Mary  plans  to  do  that  very  soon.  In  fact,  she  also  plans  to  take  her  document  to  be  examined  by  the  archivists  at  the  new 
Lincoln  Museum  in  Springfield,  III.  But  right  now,  it  is  securely  locked  in  a  safety  deposit  box  inside  her  Indianapolis  bank.  She 
plans  to  sell  the  document,  along  with  other  artifacts  she  discovered  in  the  musty  and  tattered  trunk. 

"The  journey  has  been  exciting  and  educational,"  Montalvo  said.  "I  learned  a  lot  about  Lincoln  and  his  relationship  with  his 
friend  and  bodyguard,  Ward  Hill  Lamon,  and  the  former  slave,  Negro  Bob,  that  once  drove  for  Lincoln.  I'm  writing  a  book  about 
the  entire  experience." 


Hamilton  is  a  lifelong  Shelby  County  resident  and  a  1968  graduate  of  Shelbyville  High  School.  He  is  an  author  of  several  books 
on  local  history  and  is  an  adjunct  history  professor  at  Indiana  University-East  in  Richmond.  Hamilton  has  been  named  Shelby 
County  Historian  by  the  Indiana  Historical  Society. 
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